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ABSTRACT 

The fact that career education and vocational 
education must rely on each other will not prevent conflicting views, 
due in part to their different genesis, goals, and types of persons 
served. Educators and evaluators of education should recognize that 
career education is now faced with a dilemma which many vocational 
educators have been unwilling to recognize: That it is extremely 
difficult to prepare workers who are both conformists and change 
agents, i.e., the question of job conformity versus job reform as 
goals of education. Even modest programs of career awareness, 
exploration, and preparation are likely to afford both blue- and 
white-collar workers new ways of looking at work as well as new 
opportunities for mobility. Career education and vocational education 
share the goal of making work possible, meaningful, and satisfying 
for everyone. (Author/TA) 
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^^REFACE 



The Othce t»rCjrcer I.ducaiK'D iv niiUTii; a series rnnno'jjraplib (uf which 
this 5S one) J, 'signed to present a wide oi ^icws ahojt career education. 

This particular monograph is adcre^^scd to both tlie critics and the proponents 
ol* career education, whose attacks and defenses are too frequently based (.'H 
the 'Arong ground. It addresses two common but contradictory assumptions; 
a. Tliat career education and vocational education are two phrases describing 
the sortie educaiionai program; and b. tiial career education will replace 
vocational education because the former li newer and belter, Tlie view 
expressed here is tliat neither of these assumptions is correct. Instead, 
vocational education is seen as an integral and necessary part of career 
education, and career education is seen as a logical and desirabie extension of 
educational respc.nsc to trends in society which curlier created, and continue to 
nUKjify VMcationil education. But they are not the same, and an examination 
of tlieir similarities znd differences serves to point out both their uniqueness 
and their crinplementarity . 

T(» illustrate some of tliese similarities and differences, the origins and 
current status of the two programs are described, vocational education is 
compared with tlireo phases of career education, and the roles of youth clubs 
m both programs are described. A second section of the monograph addresses 
tlie ambivalence oi society in striving to promote both job conformity and job 
relori:j, and the effects of this ambivalence on the goals of both programs and 
i>n the range of persons served. The monograph closes with a description ol 
sortie of the problems involved in the relationships between career and 
VDcatumal education and with a prediction that botli can expect to be 
critici/ed on the one liand for producing workers who arc too docile and on 
the (Mner hand for produeing people wlio expect too much Trorn their work. 

This paper has benefited fr(Mn the C(^minents of a number of my colleagues, 
including Linda Ai;ler, Patricia Barnhart, Elila Bowen, William Byard, Allen 
flielps, William Phillips, Robert Rose. J. Marlowe Slater, Jacob Stern, Marilyn 
( hency Stern, and ( hariotte Waters. 



Rujx^rt N. Hvaris 
Professor of Vocational 
and Technical Education 
Bureau of Educational Research 
IJmvcrsity of Illinois, Vrbana 




I'eiy that much effort would have been expended in attacking and 
ng it rather than in buUding career education programs. Insteid. 
1 suggested the need for; 

lore emphasis on vocational education, as the core of career education, 
nd less on the general curriculum, 

•ach person to exit from the high school prepared for either continuing 
ducation or productive work, 
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nion- ililliaili lo uiutorst.iiul is the lypcol ovaliuiion whidi coiintMi 
UK ut viKMhoiMl C.1N...I1..I1 i! J >iiKlcnt cuniinucshis ot hi-i cJucuiion 
|,jn ininK-diJtolv ^oin^- lo v^oik Jttct gudiKiiion. In the outiy Jj>i ol 
nj| cJiKimon sucli Jii cvjluaium nuj;hl hjvc been jusiituhlc toptovcnt 
aJnnnisir..iois ttoni usint: Fcdcrj; iund<, whidi hj.l been cjrnurU-d tot 
.alauii-jiL' |ohs .1^ J vihsijs '■M a.ll.-w ptcr.>t^l"f> ^■i-!ss'--v But nov, 
aluatioii can i>iilv sttvc to liniu sltid^Mii opiioiis 



l-ERSONS SERVED BY VOC ATIONAL tlH K ATIGN AND 
CAREER EDUCATION 

.-et cJiuaiion is Jes.gncit to serve all ot tl.o people. In contrast, 
mal eviuciiion has u-nje.l lo serve those hi|:h school students «.bo .ire 
vcfbal abilitv unJ have lov* socuKcononiw status (I vans and (.allov^ay. 
In the post socondarv sch.n.l a serves those «.ho arc low. ni verbal 
ii,, ,,„.,„. 1 Ii.Lv.iiil Tlinse who arc 



f wu.jttMfi t<:r jfiJ jh,.t]i -Aork. usin.^: ;i vjrietv ot" c«.Hi\e*y -^s stems (which 
h.' ill. Kiel.) jr..l 



if.? jurliorrv ni Marlaiiil\ posnii.ii as woil as the limehneoS of liis ideas 
-•K/)urj':L*d niu:i> people to begin v^iirkin^^' im ^.are education in ail parts of 
•i.i: L(/uniiy. AlrTh>st everv Slate and rruny local schools adopted a defmHiori 
'! ^jT'-er jjucal](^ji. ;inJ r7ijnv ot them he-^ai' profarns. Winle the deU'titions 
inu proirrjms have Jilrerences. it is obvious that most of them were intluenccd 
' V li.e lii'vt dcrniitiMii m Carar I Jucarion What l( h and /hny T(f Do h 
Viriua]l> every program includes the phases of awareness, exploration, and 
r'i-.[-jrjti »rT. jriu almost every de Unit ion includes the following'.: 

Career et'iicafion w ^oiKerned wirh educalioTi for work, bolh paid and 

A'A aieii', arul cxp!<'raTi(*n nf sell is as important as and must be related 
1*1 .jw..irL*Tv.*s^ and e\p!orati'in ol' tlie world of work. 

. A ni.i|or i.-.ial i> to increase individual ».:irecr options, and to make wo k 
f^osNiblc. iiejnin^.'tul and satisf>in^: for everyone. 

1 Ik^ause aMirndes are foimed early ir; Iile. career education should begin 
\<itli the first >tar of school (t)r earlier, m the home), and because the 
nature ol woik cfianges. career education must continue throughout life. 

I ho pio^'iani must m.oKe the entire community and all pans of the 
N..honJ prt^L'ram. 

\h>iost every program began to try to develop "awareness" of the world of 
v.ork 11^ the elementary school, "exploratitm** in the junior higli sc-hool, and 
; r^pa'ation" in tl)e senior high school, (l.'nfortunateiy. some of them 
a .s'jined that eacli of these three programs ended at the sclu>oI level in which it 
v<as hegim, instead of recogm/ing that each cMmtinues througliout life.) F-ew 
career education programs, in spite of their rhetoric about serving all people, 
n.a.le any provision for adults, either througli educational assistance in 
rn. jntaming career competence, or b\ rceotjni/.ing that many adults need 
educational assistance to furtiier career awareness, exploration, and preparation 
lor cfiaiiged caieeis. At the Name lime, ^ocatmnal education c<nitinued a trend 
ol ctuicentraimg more and more on school age 'youth and less and less on 
meeting adult needs. 



Almtjsl every prc^prarn udopied some meihod ot iiroup ng activities in tIsc 
world of work iriio sonic ten !o fitleen ''clusters" of siini.ar jobs :n orJer !o 
ensLre thai no -.Tiajor pt^rlions of the w^»f}d of work were omilicd. and 
prcsumab!) in order lo make learning rr.o^c ett'ijicnt b\ pv.)rMrAn2 the sta j> ct 
similar products at the same time (although jusl what thjs had !o do with 
efficiency of learning about careers was not clear). Almost every system t^l 
clustenng grouped together jobs ranging frcfm unskilled to managerial and 
professional so that the student who studied '('onstniCtion.'* for example, 
would be expi>>ed to a wide range (4 occupalinnal levels and could learn the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. Tliis appears to be sound, b it most 
clusters suffer Iroin overlap which, for example, leads to the stud> ot clerical 
jobs HI every cluster. \ few programs use the viusters ot *'pe<»ple." "data." 
"things." and at least one program (.American College Testing Service) adds 
"ideas" to the previous three. This type rA clustering is based on studies ot 
actual jobs and careers ratlier thar depending on "Icgical** grouping wliich may 
or rAdy Tiui be closely related to the ways in which people really think about 
lhemse!vcs m relation to careers. 

Althf)Ugh career education has used as few as ihree and as many as fifteen 
clusters to categori/c ih»: entire world of wt)rk. vocational education has used a 
larger number i>l clusters to represent the subpiofessional ticcupations with 
wliich It is concerned. The recent trend in vocational education definitely is 
toward use of a smaller number of (and hence broader) cl.isters. TU\t trend. 
Iiowever, i> in sharp ct)ntrast to the situation which existed when l edeial 
support tor vncaitonal education was initiated. 

At the turn of the century, schools were emplovmg nearly the ultimate in 
clustering. Faculty psyclu.logy was in vogue, and in accord with its dictates, 
the two basic groups of school programs trained the mind and the hand. The 
latter oi these programs, tnanual trainmg. purported to prepare students tor 
an> noii-professional i>ccupai!on. Unfortunately it did not produce the desired 
resi'ils. and F-'ederally supported vocational education was subst tuted ft)r it. 
These early vocational programs went to the opposite extreme, under the 
assumption tiiat it was necessary to have separate educational programs tt)r 
each job title, Ttuis there were separate programs lor tool and cutter grinders, 
wheat tarmers. and hundreds of other S{>cciali/ed job titles. 

Because even the largest school could <MTer specialized programs for t)nly a 
small proportion of the more than 20.000 job titles, tliere was a gradual 
movement toward grouping similar job titles and developing a vocational 
program for these groups of jobs. This led to broader programs such as machine 
shop and productum agriculture. The grouping of job titles p ogressed slowly, 
however, because of fears that this was a return to the (discredited manual 
training concept. 

3 
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TliC mi)St recent clublenn^ system in vucjtjona) education was developed in 
ih^vor, by I>i.I>avp.l I ret^^ell (Lec and Sartm. i^73. p. l^O-ZOS). Nineteen 
cliJstcTS were used, hut i>ne ut these is a "n)3Scel!aneous" category which 
includes less than 5 percent of vocational ecucatjon students. These clusters 
can be used in two ways: Ft r d^ta collection and lor instruction. If used for 
instruction, a student receives j program designed lo prepare him or her for 
emplovmcnt in any job in the cluster. The majority of the clusters arc used for 
instruction in most parts of the country, c.^.,, rn-irketing. food service, and 
electricity-electronics. Other clusters, e.g., metals, construction, and health, are 
u-ed for instructn>n in onlv a few States, f.very ,Slatc. however, can use these 
dusters for data collection, hach cluster can be subdivided into specinli/ed 
pro^-rams if the local school feels that instruction covering the entire cluster 
would he so broad as to decrease \is utility. The State car, :hcn add Gala from 
ail of the spe*.iah/.ed programs .n a cluster for reporting enroilments. costs, etc. 
This clustering system almost certainly will increase the umformny ui' 
vocational education programming and data rcportmg. 

The de;!rce ol umlormity of program which has been achieved inde- 
jH'ndently in career education across the country is remarkable, particularly 
wh'^n one c-uisiders tl ,i there was no one charged with career education 
leadership in the U.S. Office of Fducati(»n until 1^74. Occasionally <me still 
fie-rs rei'.iarks that career educati«m will never amount to anything until it has a 
single defmition upon which everyone agrees. This type of assertion implies 
that because there are sliyitly different definitions of secondary education in 
use that therefore secondary education is ham[>ered significantly. Whether or 
ntit this IS the case is not at all clear. 

Whi: IS clear is thai anyone who has the opportunity to read the career 
education literature or to visit a number of career education programs will find 
similar goals and activities under way throughout the nation. Misunderstanding 
of career educati<»n tend to ci>me from tiiose who have not read the literature 
or visited programs. 

The rapidity of development of career education is particularly surprising 
because for the first 4 years of its life, career education received very little 
Federal money, and what ir did receive was taken troin monies appropriated 
for vocational education. 



WHAT IS VOCATIONAL tDUCATION? 

Vocational education began to receive f ederal funds more than 50 years ago 
because of a feeling that the local and State controlled schools were placing 
almost their entire emphasis on preparing an ehte group of students for college 

4 
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jnd littie (»r nt) eniphdsis on prepannu the rnaj'.^nty of students for the kinds of 
w.»rk needed by sncK iy Tl^ree types of programs were subsidized by the new 
legislation AgTuuit'jrt\ home economics, jnd trjdei and industries. The first 
(>! these emphasized eiitrcnreneurship. the second stressed nor.paid v^.^rk m the 
home, anJ the third prepared pct)ple for employment m lactones and repair 
shops. 

The next hah-century saw^ a niinibcr ot i^radjal shdts in the types oi 
prv>2ra:ns which were sufiported: 

:i More occupational fields were irjciudcd. 

b riiore was more and more stress on cn^ploy jhihtv and less on 
enircpiericu rsh:p 

c. Paid work wjs crnphaMZed .ind nonpaid work (e j;., homeniaking) 
decinphasized. 

il. Vore eniphasis wjs placed on prc^erains in post -secondary schools for 
tull liinc students and less oti pro^uams designed for adults who were 
occasi'.»ri ai students. 

e Part-time cooporativrr piorjams (.-vLhool-superviscd employment m busi- 
ness and industry) in'jreasei' markedly. 

The laic l^>60's and early M;7(/s prod-'ced a S':rl*»s of research results which 
chan^vd vocational education M^miticarUly and laid trie groundwork for Carf'^r 
education 

J. Persons with no salable skills have ^:rcdter diincullics m the labor market 
lli;m those wli<» liavc skills oi* almost any variety. 

h hrcausc UMskilled j(»bs are usuai.y the easiest to automate, the average 
level of knowledf:e and skill re(]uired by jobs contmues to increase. 

c Sociov'conomic se[!regation has iireater adverse educational effects than 
does even racial segregation. 

d The stfii'ol LurricukiiP in which a student is enrolled is related to the 
student's race. sc\. socioeconomic status, and verbal ability. Measures of 
educalh>njl etfcciivenes*- of the vjrious curriculums which do not 
Lontr(»i for these variables arc very misleading. 
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0. Iljri-Jicjppc'vi vwuth iCaTi less vvh:?: they are w^rcejted than when they 
bnT!i sp'M.il jssj .ijii.c jH'.i exposure to regular cias&es. Segre^aljon 
jprvjis to hjVL- J i'fcjt- r iiclmPac ettcct on tlic learnini* ol" attitudes and 

^o::nitivr sk:l!s on trc ;c:i-n;rij t^j inanuj] skills, but vocational 

euu..j!ion ;Tr.t)n..-s jIj lliret' i>pesot iearniMJ. 

t. ^L- fian- bi.-;rj ur.jblc t^- (.Icvel.tj^ etk'Ltjve nictjiods of h 'recasting U;eal 
'::;:p!o> iiietii nce^^is tor rveri a ]0'>ejr pcru/J. biii students and (heir 
n.HLr.Ts know what lypc^ i>! vucationa! education they want. If given a 

.hi>uc. rlicv J ; -pear to .1 >c wisely in tlie run. A program which 

Ji>e^ tot i'jvc Jc^.'.•p^J^.e Iroin both students and parents will disappear 
..vj o: ■ --^ v\\-AU'\cv\. 

, III..' I -^Ui lr(»ps c.iT of SL'hotil (ph> siv^aliv or nionlally ) docs so in 

Ijrvie j>arT b/caii:>c he '»r s!),- mh-s s^Ik^oI us bcini» personally irrelevant. 

li Tfie )id nolM»n nt a careor requinni; c(Mi!inucd promotion until a person 
;oaLhes ins level ol iik vunpetetKe witti its aceonipanyinji frustration is 
'H <'jnMiii : h> f»e n.'pljcfd by the CiMiccpt thul a career sliould lead to 
;r'jj!a jjhI I'lcalei personal >>atisfaction. even it this m<:ans a shift to a 
ii!!t.*f :nt v.\ir;;,M laJiici or a i<tcp di -wn the career ladder. 

a.i w iiics-: r',-s'."j[Ji results fij\c been incorporated in all vora't > a! 
e-i'iLat! '1 i'fOi:raiTis. but enotijh people accept them ♦o affect markedly the 
t.»rri.it!. >r' <-\ njw Vv^'hmkiI eiJiRMtiofi propran)S. T'.ie blend of new and 
c(>nt;:ii<iM/ ro»iTarns ha> Micrej'ied until now about one-third <^f high school 
i:rjd\. UTid coiMnuinny ^otieuc students have access to vov^alional education 
ol soTiH I'.pe The pntportiori o\ sriidenls enTolliiig in college preparatory and 
collet'e : \ '.ns*-'i s.'jrri."iilj is static and genera! cur ricul urns are contracting. 
\'o',jn"Jial euliwaiioit is '.■lov^m.' .ri eniollnieiit . so if one uses tlie ciiierion of 
consumer accrpt jiko. it is suciecainfj. Manv vocational coucaiois believe that 
vjreer eiliicaMon proerair^s in the elementary and junior high schools will 
iii..rejse this a*.ceptance of vocational education by students and paicnts. It 
winiKl iippeai >lul tlii^ same assumption leads s >me nonvocational teachers to 
he war> o' ..treei education because they fear it will decrease emphasis on 
piepa. ition toi coileee M.iny patents, especially those in minority groups, have 
snnilai tears This is discussed farther ou p. I f^. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE ^AWARENESS^' AND 
•EXPLOILXTION * PHASES OF CAREER EDUCATION 

Manv vocational educators who have not had conla;.*! with career education 
pri>grams «i i.ie elementary and junior high schools assume that career 
awareness and cxpli>ralion are simple matters which can be handled by a course 
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,!i.!ir.,- s,n:t I!,m "Ovaipj-M v^irocs 

JW^^L•I:CS^ t'Vpit'fjMnl;. As J v5)».-i, i jlls^ ill 'HiC p. lit "t •.JH^vI 

;>ri:inir.jfii 'II. fu' Is jpl T" s.'ck U\iuits In: iliji v^-^iultv arul nuy 

l)'fl: ;viik't.vc v\^t{i ifiow v\!i.) .jU' fM>I MiUTi'StjJ u; ^jujiiticJ t»kr 
til.;' >:'i\<jIu .\»k1, hocuiisc ntn)p't itcsMuiul i.j;v.'cis cniphasi/cd in 
v> .^j! I jl cti .i.jti 'IK t!ic VDLJtii'riai «.'Jti^jtiii nuv Ik* ^uspccl nl not 
jiMi.;! j.!^'ipi.i'f .if 'f.'iition lo }Hp!c>sti .jiclTs. As with a jJl'Mik' 
U'jJurs AVr.\ Li!ic\' i • nnist'l- u^, v^cii lou.ii ;.H!uwJt> ii\ iK'ca spt'cul 

j.jlflil.l. la'sl p<s'v!l i^^^ > t| hclplIU' St UiJcMlS t*' ll^^'Wl' »p ».-JIL'L'r 



\(K MIOWL Ll)l( \1I0> AM) IHL - PRFPARATION 
PM\St or C AKtCR C ATION 

v-u .t! ';'iit^.itioii ^. .iisiiiut 'N iiulis|H IiM^Il* part o\ tlic 

pU'p.lIJUnll pIlJ.C ')t v.lu'f! L'llii; Jliull. .Jti niHi-l'.l.lllJmi: n\ this phjSC IS 

iiccosvirv IM ..M un.i.-i^KiMi!i:): ti .- n'l.iti -rr^liip ^^t ^ocjliona! ami career 
aiiic.ition. '\-\w.ri'Ki-.> ' .1 "':\ph^Mn"ii^" pu\c>l;' '^pi>'paf Jlion;' i1k* phase 
irt v\ iiu h 

1 Stu.lciits j.in.!!.' .wr.ci r.Msion Mi.tkiii- skills, s>i>ik seikmi? skills, and 
w ( nk*iAa''i ji : »!) sk 

: I he^ i'rftc.f skills III v.i»!Mt:Mi!iu.in'.>iL oMiipuUlioiu aiul human rolalions 
whivli .If." nri'tlct! L'\' i;^niiiv .i:u{ 

.V I he. .i.tiiiifc .hMitiodj! sjlihlv vkilU whi Jt ;ipply tnorc to s.»inc l>pci. ot 
wiMk th.^t; I ' • tho*-. 
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The preparation phase of career education can be (and once was) conducted 
entirely on the job. However, thc'e has been a continuing trend toward a 
combination of pftparation in school with training on the job. This 
combination may be dune sequentially (as is the case when a person goes to 
engineering school for 4 years, and follows this with 2 years of experience on 
the job), or cont^rrently (as in a part-time cooperative education program, in 
which the student engages in alternatmg periods of study and work under the 
supervision of the school). Both the sequential and the concurrent methods of 
instruction are usually accompanied by a certain amount of gen<*'al education, 
(Most commonly , SO percent of the school time in any one schw^l year is spent 
in general education and 50 percent in specialized instruction). 

The length of the in-school preparation phase vanes considerably from one 
type of career to another. For convenience, careers can be divided into four 
categories of length of specialized preparation: 

1. Professional -40 to 100 semester hours spread over 4 to 7 years of 
lull-time schooling, usually in a university. 

2. Technical - 30 to 45 semester hours spread over 2 years of full-time 
scliuoling. usually in a community college. 

3. Vocational, Skilled 20 to 35 semester liours in 1 year of full-time 
schooling, usually in a community college; or approximately the same 
amount of instruction (4 to 6 Carnegie Units) spread over 2 to.4 years of 
high school. 

4. Vocational, Specialized One day to 6 months of mtensive instruc- 
rion, us'Jolly offered to adults by high schools, proprietary schools 
<e.g.. trade and business schools), community colleges, or universities. 
Specialized preparation is usually completed by persons who are already 
employed and hence does not provide additional entrants to the labor 
force. 

When one studies the data on the percentage of people employed in various 
types of occupations and the proportion of students in different types of 
occupational education programs, some interesting comparisons emerge (see 
Figure I): I ) Profession?! preparation is useful for about 20 percent of the 
labor market ard is completed by about 20 percent of students, 2) technical 
preparation is useful for about 1 5 percent of the labor market , but less than 10 
percent of students complete it, and 3) vocational preparation is useful for 
about 40 percent of the labor market, but less than 30 percent of students 
complete it, anu nboul one-third of its graduates go on to technical or 
professional preparation. 
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Figure 1 



1 v;>cs <-! SJ'iool-HdSLMj ("jfccr Hreparjnon: 
PrcpaiJlujn I<m l-.ach Level 
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30 
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Professional 



Technical 



Vocational 



PerLC-iit ot popuLtiDH iot winch such prcpaiation 
wimld bo uvcIjI ill cmptoymcnt. 





IVrciTii i t population completing such preparation who 
later transfer to a Ujiterent tvjK ot [ reparation. 



There aie no in-school pt(v/>jins preparing people tor job entry to 
approximately 20 percent M the careers in tlic labor market, and about 50 
ivrcent ol new entr;itjts to the lal)i»r loice have not participated ;n r arcer 
preparation pio^'ranis ot any lyi^. 
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It is a common assumption thai vocational education is synonymous with 
the career preparation phase o!' career education. This assumption is not quite 
accurate. Vocational education is concerned with preparation for the laree 
numbers of vocational and technical careers which are nonprofessional and 
require less than a college degree for entrance, but which require more 
knowledge and skill than is possessed by the typical high school graduate from 
the general curriculum. 

Career preparation includes (but viKMtiimal ediiv.aIion usually on^its): 

1. Preparation lor the protessions and loi sinnlar careers requiring a 
baccalaureate tor entrs (aboj;l 20 percent ol the labor force), 

2. Preparation tor nonpaid work such as homemaking (once a full-tlcdge 
part ot vocational education, but now hall-in, half-out due to evaluation 
specialists who convinced Congress that placement of vocational grad- 
uates in homeniaking w,is equivalent to unemployment) and volunteer 
work.(Bi>th of these maj<.'r types of work are, of course, outside the paid 
labor force), and 

rducatu>n which is needed for more effective involvement in all types of 
work, e.g., woik-seckmg skills, personal and work evaluation skills, and 
kntwledge of how work is organized and carried out (preparation for all 
work inside and outside the labor torce). 

It is a common mistake to say that ihe vocational education curriculum 
prepares people for SO percent of the jobs, while the college preparatory 
curriculum in the secondary school prepares people for only 20 percent of the 
jobs. It would be more accurate to say that at least 50 {xncenl of high school 
students arc noi now prepared for work of any tyjie, and that traditional 
programs of vocational education vvhich are designed to prepare people tor 
skilled occupations are unlikely to meet this need. Career education programs 
xfchich cmphasi/e preparation for ni>np;*»d work and preparation which is useful 
U>r all t\ pes of work ( 2 . and 3 . above I oftei real ptomise of meeting some of the 
needs o\ this 50 percent. 

It might be assumed that there wi>uld be no contlici between vocational 
educators and other career educators with regard to career preparation 
programs m the higli SLhi>ol and commuiiiU college. This is not quite true, 
however. The greatest contlici appears to arise between career educator^ and 
the cooidinalois of part-time cooperative education (co-op) programs. Co-op 
ccK>rdinalors arrange and supervise employment for students and provide an 
educational link between the half of the student's time spent at work and the 
half-time spent in schwl. Such programs rarely serve more than 10 pci-cenl of 
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the school population, an^l in order to pet participation which is this extensive, 
the co-i.p coordinaiors work nipht and day to find willing and able employers 
wit), 'vhoin thc\ can wi^rk. A coordinator will do nearly anything to preserve a 
good 'Mraiiiinj: station.'* BuU along ctinics career education with blithe promises 
of providing work experience for everyone. Very often, the first reaction of the 
coHip coordinator is fear of the loss of training stations, and. more basically, a 
fear that unsupervised work experience will destroy cooperative education, 
which many people feel is the best method vocational education uses. The 
more knowiedgeijhle coordinators cite statistics of 73 percent unemployment 
among un^.uporviscd work experience students in Maryland during the early 
1^70's. 

Other cnnllict^ are certam to arise as hi^h schools begin to expand their 
career education beyond what they have been doing in viKstional education. 
These conflicts will not be resolved simply by castigating vocational educators 
as being resistant to change. They were, after all, in career education before it 
had that name, and they do know some things which have worked and some 
things tliat have not. The conip ct)ordtnators, for example, can supply excellent 
suggestions on a variety of methods of working with the business and industrial 
community. And. perhaps they are right that unsupervised work experience 
programs arc tar from what the\ might be. 

YOUTH CLUBS AS A ME ANS OF CAREER PREPARATION 
AND EXPLORATION 

Almost 2 million high school and post -secondary school vocational educa- 
tion students participate in five youth organizations. The oldest and largest of 
these oriiani/auons are the Future Farmers of America and the Future 
Momemakers of America. All five of the groups are organized to parallel the 
traditional v^vational programs of agriculture, business, distributive education, 
homemakinc. and trades and industries. The closest major parallel in the health 
ivcupations field is ihc Student Nurses Association, which is limited to 
post -secondary students of nursing. In each organization a vocational teacher is 
usualK the club adult advisor. 

Tlicse clubs hold local, regumal, and national conferences, and most of them 
conduct competitive contests in a wide variety of activities and publish 
matcnals tor student use. Their principal emphasis is on development of 
leadership skills, and the results are impressive. Their Stale and national 
officers are perhaps the best spokesman for v/otaoonal education in the 
Congress and before business and industry groups. 
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pie to exist comfoTtably in the existing society. At the same time the 
jential critics of education have charged education with failure to 
>lutionize the society or even to change it markedly. Most educators would 
to prepare people who can enjoy life as it is, but at the same time can 
reive areas of life in which chance is needed, and are willing and able to 
k for such diange. Almost invariably, however, the principal emphasis is 
ed on conformity because society controls the schools, and society is more 
rested in educating conformists than it is in educating even a smaD number 
evolutionaries, 
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All education has the dilemma of the need to prepare people both lo exist 
comfortably m society and to change or even to revolutionize That s<xiety. The 
same dilemma exists m career education, but especially m us vocational 
education phase. A frequently stated objeclive i^f vocational education is to 
enable ?he graduate to succeed in a given hne of work. Success is usually 
measured m terms of the employer's satisfaction with the graduate, and less 
frequently in terms of the v^orker's satisfaction with the job. Both of these 
evaluative measures encourage educational programs which stress Icarnmg to 
''get along with others/' to "practice good human relations, " and Icarrmg not 
to "rock the boat." 

But at the same time there is s^viet^» dissatisfaction wiih job structure 
Vocational education is seen as a means of promoting job enlargement, 
ehmmating discrimination based on sex or race, changing the distribution of 
national income by nndmg jobs for the pmu, and eliminating socioeconomic 
barriers to career mobility. 

It should be clear that a vocalional education program wtiose graduates 
enjoy their work and are experts at getting along and not rockmg the boat is 
unlikely to produce many graduates who will push employers or fellow 
employees for costly improvements in job safety or major changes in job 
content, promotion patterns, or job assignments. Nor would the vocational 
education program which graduated large numbers of male homemakcrs or 
black electricians (at a time when there was substantial discrimination against 
such people in society) be likely to have a record of 100 percent placement of 
graduates in productive work, or to have a record of high job satisfaction on 
the part of its graduates. 

A case in point is the hmited role of females in v<vational education. 
Although more females than males are enrolled in vocational programs, more 
than half of the females are being educated in only one area-home 
economics- and about one third are studying office practices. Part of this 
segregation is due to actions of educators and part of it is due to attitudes of 
potential enroUees. Vocational education is being pressured by recent Federal 
legislation to increase the mobdity of both sexes across educational and 
cmplovment barriers. It appears that social scientists and Congress are more 
concerned about non-sexist vocational education than are employers and 
employees whose major concern is for continuity in their present operations. 

There is no known method of preparing a person simultaneously to conform 
to the expectations of the job market and to revolutionize the job market. 
Emplover^ tend to emphasize the former and social scientists lend to 
emphasize the latter, while most vocational educators try to meet both objec- 
tives in part. This allows both employers and social scientists to charge that 
vocational education has failed. 
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GOALS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
( AREER PREPARATION 



Vi)calu^na! cducaiion and the preparaluin phase ot" career education have 
precisely the same goals of; 

1 . Meeting the manpower needs o! society ; 

2. Increasing individual t)piions related to wiMk: and 

Conveving knowledu*? ot the relev:;nce general educatic^n in work. 

Because the giul of meeting the manpviwer needs of society was the initial goal 
ot vocational education, it is sometimes believed by nonvocational educators to 
he Its sole goal. Equally bad is the belief that career education has this as its 
si^Ie gi>aL 

Vocalu>nai education has been continuallv hampered in achieving its goal of 
increasing individual options by systems of evaluation which measure its 
effectiveness in terms of the percentage of graduates placed on jobs in the field 
tor which thev weie ''trained." This type of evaluation counts as a failure the 
realization by a student that the type of career fox whkh he is being prepared 
IS unlikely to be personally satistying. and that a shift to a different type of 
career is theretore desirable Most educators agree that tar from being a failure 
such realization represents a success. 

Awareness of self inevitabl> will be enhanced by high quality vocational 
education. Exploration of the world of work is included in everv vcKational 
program, but st^metimes the range of exploration allowed is not great. 
Evaluation of the vtvational education phase of career education should 
include measurement of the effects of awareness and exploration as well as the 
results of preparation. The career education concept should make such a 
broadened evaluation more readily acceptable to labor economists and 
academicians who in the past have seen only one goal for vocational education. 

The process of helping students to find work which is meaningful and 
satisfying is not aided by evaluation procedures wh4ch reward schools for 
restricting student placement to the small number of vocations for which the 
school has established specific training programs, or tor restricting admission to 
students who are so highly qualified that they are placeable with or without 
training. The evaluation should be made, tlrst. in terms of the proportion of 
tormer students who secured paid and unpaid work. and. second, m terms of 
the proportion v^+io found their work satisfying and meaningt'uL 
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l-.vcn mou- dillwult lo uiutofst.iiul is the lypo ol ovahution v.hidi auints it 
UN.. Miluu- utMK.ihoM.il c.lN.ain.M i! J ^liKlonl a^niinuos his i.f hci cJucaiuMi 
father ihan wuncduxch ^oni^- lo v^^tk attci grajualion. In the caiK Ja>s ul 
vocational eJiKaiion sudi an evaUiatiuii mijihl have been jusiitublc loptevcni 
wh.n.i aJnnnisitaiois Itc.ni iisint: F-oJoiaf lunds whidi had K-cn eatmaiU'J tot 
nunha.-.alauicjic |.>hs .i^ a s.ihMjs ''-m a.lloue r'^ra'ainiN .i.issos. But uov. 
sudi ■.•vuliiation can only scive lo liinit siiidcnt opli.'iis 



PERSONS StRVEO BY VOC ATIONAL i;iH!( ATIGN AND 
CAREER EDtCATlON 

Career odiuaiion is designed to serve all ot the people, In c.nitrast, 
v.vational edueaii.m has lended to se.ve those high school students v^ho are 
luu in verbal abilitv juJ have lov. socuxvononuc status (Ivans and (.allow.ay. 
|><73| In the post secondatv school a s.-rvcs those w.ho ate low. in veibal 
ahihtv .-r jK- low Ml socioccoiu.mic status (I vans and Jackson). Tlu^se who arc 
Km in boiliKiielv attend poM sec.MiJais schools ClearK . vocational education 
dncN not serve all 

IV most obvious dittcience helvKoen career eJucation and vocational 
education is in the niininumi ace o! persons served. Cafcet educalior^ max begin 
m eailv .hildh^H.d. v^hile s.Kational education usualU beans about age Wv It 
seldom or never begins below age U.and the average age ol entrv to vocational 
education has been increasing evci since its inception. 

Vocal lonal education is usu.ilK thought of as a program tor males, but 
sl.ditlv more ihan h.lt (55 " I o! its enrollment is ten<ale. Sex stereotypes in 
ent..ilmen: paradel those in the world ot w o,k. vMth business education, health 
ivcupations. and bom- economics having temale students and teachers alm(^st 
cvslusivcU .Agriculture, trades, and mduMries are as solidly rnaie. 

Soire spokesnK-p lot ir.moniv groups see v^^ational education as a means ot" 
..-a.binc which destrovs opportunities tor higjier education tot minority 
students, bv rtovidin;: another rationale lor -tracking- students (segregating 
students who' have diss.mibt test stoics, grades or goals: otten used as an 
excuse :o, ^ac:al secrecatior. ) This ma> be true in certain communities, but in 
;he na'i..^ is a whole minorities are neither over- nor under-represented in the 
vocational education s:,:.!er,t body Thev a e undo. -represented. hov.cn'er. m 
the teach-.nc and m certain higher lev-el technical education programs. 



PROBL EMS IN THE RELATIONSHIP OF CAREER AND 
V(K ATIONAL EDUCATION 



1. CaiCtT oducjtiMii lus [lad i!i prcjicsi successes in the cloriifiilau scliDoi. 
l! now appojrs il.jt its intrinluctioii into luiiioi hiizli schools is well undci way, 
hill HI hidi svhoi^ls. thtMc ]s hltlc ti^ ho wcr. ol raroor tHhicalum except li>r 
\iK.itjiWiai OvluwJlion. Tlus cjit he explained iti a \a[iet> ol vcavs: 

a. S'Une peiMHis teel iha! vocalioiia! eJucatioM and the picparat:v)n phase 
i > careei oducaliDM aie sv ni)n> innus. so it their liiuh school has the 
toimei. Uie> leel Miat the lauer is aceoniphshed. 

h. P.ne:}i> want caieei education ii> ho availaf^le in hidi schvuil. hut doiVt 
jK\ONsarii\ w-ant ifieir childieii to enroll in it. especiallv not m its career 
piepaial)«)n pliase . 

V Tlie ciiriiciihini m hi^h school in mandated h\ coiiei^es and hy accrediting 
a^>t>».iatit»ns 

d HiL!h s.hiHtl teachers w-ho accept career education goals feci that little 
can he dni nnni auaienoss and exploiation activitic:* arc well under way 
in U-.o ii>N^ef ade^ 

c S«viie of the I idi >ciiool toacliers w.ho accept career education goals 
kiiosN that !he> have i>p.|y a limited avcareness of the vast range of career 
i»ptu>nN oxis:ini! hi the wivld i^f \^ork, and are uncomtortahlc with the 
tht)i:dit that the> v^iil he involved m pieparinc students tor careers with 
v^hkfi liiev are unlamiliar. 

1 Sv)rno pernniN nho accep: as^arcness and exploration of careers as 
lojiii^Mto school activities fee! that preparation is the joh of private 
!rjde s^htK>ls or eii^plovers rather than of the -ichools. 

Die i:mo reav>ns need ti> he identified and means found to cope with them. 
\ career education pri)^rani uhich is full hlown only until it reaches the 
preparati'tn stage cannot lone ^unn^ e if it then becomes a pn>eram only for 
those \^hy^ are K>w m verbal arihrv and low m socioeconomic status 

education obtained its initial financmg and leadership from 
v;^.ati(^nal educatu^n. In the l\S- Ofilce of Education ;t is difficult to identify 
more than a h mdful of people involved in career education who did not come 
:ri>m v^vatioiiol cdacation. In oihc: parts of covemment. however, the reverse 
Is true; It is hard to find mi>Te than a handful of people who understand what 
vivational education is or whi^ see ns vital rtMe :n career education. 

lb 
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Die popularity ol' the career education concept with the Congress and parts 
of the Lxecutivc Branch is causi'^g a!l sints of people who don't understand 
either career education ot \i)cat!onal education to try to get in on the act Tlus 
would be fine except that they seem to he less interested :n career education 
than in relabeling their pet projects (e.g.. year-round school and nuxlular 
scheduling) so that they can become eligible tor career education lundmg. 

One former official of ihe Department of Health. Education, and Welfare set 
career education back several years by iryuig to equate career education with 
all education. Two results were apparent; Caicer education began to be diluted, 
because it had dilYuse goals and fears of educators were heightened because 
the> saw (lus as a move by career educators to take over all of education. 
hducation has several key goals, e.g.. citi/enship and health, which are 
important in then own right, and are only tangentially related to career 
education. Careers are impiHtant aiul deseive the attention of the school, but 
they are not and should not be the sole concern of the schiK>l. E-very part ot 
the school has something to contribute to career education, but every part of 
the scluH>l also has concerns outside of career educatii>n. 

This mistake of stating that all uf education is career education must not be 
repeated, and the only way to be sure to avoid it is to develop leader«^4ip. 
especially from the fields of ca»eer development, educational adminis'.raliuii, 
leanung resource management, special education and v<wational education to 
work With subject matter specialists in buildmg a complete pr<\i:ram osi" career 
education. Interiisiiips m active career education piograms along with graduate 
work m career education would make a useful and attractive package tor 
leadership developmctit. Leadership can no longer be allowed to rest solely 
w ith viKatior.al educators, nor can it be turned over to persons who see it as a 
means to the end of fu'-thering :heu noncarecr education ambitions. 

3. Caiecr ed-iCatio!i is needed as mucii in postsecondary and adult educa- 
tion as in the common scliools. and programs aimed at enhancing career aware- 
ness and exploration are needed as mucli as careei prepa:ation. Ideally, a careei 
education program which extends \\om earK ciiildhood through adulth».K>d 
would be pbnned by all agencies concerned. It is obvious, however, that it is 
easier to plan around a single IC-12 school system than to develop plans which 
involve several K-IZ school systems plus one or more postsecondary insti- 
tutions, public or private. To overcome such obstacles to ctxndinated action, 
incentives should be provided to encourage jomt planning which brings 
together educational institutions of various levels. Comprehensive Education 
and Traming Act ( CETA) agencies, and the various adult education agencies. 
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SUMMARY 



This jMpoi h»is la.iimuk^I sonic ol the shUiljiiiio and couirasts between 
vocjtU'Mil eduLjiioii jmJ Hu- uvnjnuler ot caiee. ediicafmn with the coal ol a 
hettci unJeisianJin;j bnjh h ius indicated wa\s in which rhc oldci, nuue 
bpeviah/ed tield ot* vocational education is an essential part o! the newer. 
bri»ader. concept »it career education The tact that these two programs must 
relv y>\] each other will ru>t prev.nl their ha v in g con {lict in u view due in pan to 
their ditterent genesis. ^»)als. and tv pes o\ persons served 

Both ediicattus and evalu.Mors ot education sh(>uld recogni/e that eaieer 
educat)on is now taced with a d. . n*nia whi>.hnian> vocational educators have 
been unwiliing to lecovni/e: Tliai it is e\treniel\ difficult to prepare workers 
who are both c*>nt^-ri:nsis and change agents Mow can iMie be both saiistlcd 
with one s job and eager to ^.hange its ».onient\^ How can one learn lo h.'.ve 
good liuinan lelafoiis and a! the same time he pushing other Iiumans to change 
age-(>ld problems m the work pla».e ' 

( areer cducaMon fias hegun to be inipiutani enough to attract critics. One 
o\ tlic CMiic»sni> IN that it is designed to produce docile workers for the 
nu]itar>-industrial complex. It would appear, however, that even m<xiest 
programs oi careoi awareness, exploiation. and preparation are hkcK to 
de^reav: d^vlllt> bv att(»Tdjng both bhie collar and white-collar workers new 
wavs o\ |(H)king at work as well as new opporiuniiies tor mobilitv. If this is 
true, oiie can expect soon tc^ hear cries liom other critics, that career education 
IS producing pci^ple who expect loo much from ihcir wdfk. Stecrmg a course 
KMween these two groups ot critics will he difficult, but it is better than using 
education to perpetuate the notion that work is necessarilv bad and fit onlv for 
slaves Career educatum and vocational educjru»n share the goal of making 
woiK possible. meaning:ui. and satistving tor evervone. 
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